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AB STRACT 

This paper provides an orientation to learning 
centers for aiddle school teachers. A description is given of the 
characteristics of a learning center and the kinds of student 
activities that can best be conducted in an area set apart for 
individual or small group projects. Benefits from using learning 
centers, are cited, such as added variety to the classroom routine, 
enriched instructional activities through visual, auditory, and 
tactile senses, and encouragment of student motivation and 
independence. Various uses of learning centers are suggested, 
including developing specific skills, enriching the existing school 
curriculum, and providing opportunities for students to explore their 
own interests. Specific planning concerns in the preparation of a 
learning center are discussed, focusing on selecting the appropriate 
type of learning center, specifying objectives, deciding about space 
and design, acquiring materials, and selecting student groups and 
learning activities. A bibliography of 50 items on learning centers 
is included. (JD) 
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Learning Centers can be used In middle school classroons as an altema- 
Uve to traditional teaching Bethoda. Learning Center actlviUes and 
■aterlals provide more variety for the students, thus proaoUng Interest 
and achlevewmt. This paper Is Intended to provide an orientation to Learn- 
ing Centers for middle school teachers who are considering using Learning 
Centers In their classrooms. 

Specifically, this paper Includes a discussion oft l) Learning Center 
characteristics, 2) the rationale for using Learning Centers In the middle 
school classroom, 3) ways Learning Centers could be used In the middle 
school classroom, ^) planning and preparation concerns, and 5) suggestions 
for making the translUon to Learning Center use In the middle school 
classroom. 

Leamlnf^ Center Characteristics 

A Learning Center Is simply a physical area where children engage In a 
variety of learning tasks. The character and design of Learning Centers vary 
greatly In space, materials, and methods according to the purpose of the 
center. Learning Centers also have clearly stated objectives, and acUvl- 
tles are designed to meet these objectives. 

Students can often choose from a number of activities In the Learning 
Center. Some of these acUvltles may be required while others are optional. 
These actlvlUes are geared to the students' Interests and represent several 
ability levels. ActlvlUes In a Learning Center may be sequenced to build 
on previously learned knowledge or skills, or they may be Independent of any 

previously learned topic. 

AcUvlUes sometimes are self -correcting In the form of answer keys, 
answer booklets, checkUsts, and verification devices such as electric 
boards, matching Items, experiments, and manipulative lt««. Other actlvlUes 
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■ay require the student to subait answer sheets or completed materials to 
the teacher for review. 

Students are often placed In groups of 5 or 6 and then scheduled for 
a certain time to work at a Learning Center. ActlvlUes may be designed 
for use by one child. >y two children, or by three or more children. 
Rationale for Using Learning Centers 

Students differ In the way they are affected by emotional, environmental, 
sociological, and physical leamlng Influences. EmoUonal Influences such 
as mouvatlon, persistence, responsibility, and the need for structure 
affect students' leamlng In different ways. Students also differ In the 
way they are affected by environmental Inf luencer such as the amount of noise 
or light m the room, the temperature In the room, and the design of the 

chairs and furniture. 

Students differ In their sociological preference for working partners. 
Some work best by themselves, others work better with one other student. 
Others work >^tter with a group of three or more. Some students work best 
with peers, others with adults. Physical Influences such as time of day, 
number ^f hands-on or written acUvlUes, and amount of movement also affect 
student leamlng. 

Leamlng centers add variety to the classroom by offering a wide range 
of these four types of leamlng Influences and provide different ways for 
children to leam. Leamlng Centers avoid one -dimensional strategies and 
Include InstmcUonal actlvlUes ualng the visual, auditory, and tacUle 
senses. 

While LMLmlng Centers focus on academic objectives, there also may be 
non-academic benefits for th.e children. Leamlng Centers can encourage 
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8elf-MUJ*ge««nt, self -dlrecUon , Independence, creativity, sensitivity 
toward others, critical and reflecUve thinking, longer attention spans, 
and better concentration. 
Uses of Learning Centers 

Learning Centers can bfc used In the middle school classroom to serve 
various purposes! l) to develop specific skills, 2) to enrich the existing 
school curriculum, or 3) to provide opportunities for students to explore 
their own Interests. 

Skin developwnt centers are used after the teacher has Instructed the - 
whole class in an area of study. Students are then assigned to these Learn- 
ing Centers to work with media, manlpulatlves , and other resources to develop 
their skills. Many teachers maintain a 'ikllls progress chart for each 
student. 

Enrichment centers are also used following a teacher's Initial Instruc- 
tion to an area of study. These centers can be used to extend, enrich, 
and clarify a student's knowledge, skills, or attitudes In selected currlc- 
vOar areas. Enrichment centers may be used to deal with single or multiple 
subjects, with problems, with projects, or even Independent study. 

Interest and exploratory centers are designed to capitalize on students' 
present or anticipated Interests. Students are often not required to use 
these centers since the subject matter Is not part of the general classroom 
curriculum. These centers mLght focus on hobbles, career exploration, or 
on other student Interests. 

The use of Learning Centers Is not limited to one subject area. Many 
Learning Centers examine a variety of subject areas. Since teachers at tte 
middle school l»v.l are sometimes responsible for more than one subject 
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a aultl -subject approach to Learning Centers could be used in these settings. 

Learning Centers also can be used to meet the different ability levels 
of children within one classroom by providing a choice of activities which 
reflect the rsoige of student ability. 
Planning; and Preparation Concerns 

Before teachers can use Learning Centers in the middle school classroom i 
they need to make decisions about planning and preparation. First, teachers 
need to select which type of Learning Center is appropriate for their part- 
icular classroom situaUon. The centers may be used for skill development, 
enrichment, or for the exploration of interests. 

A second planning concern is the need to specify objecUves to identify 
desired changes in students* knowledge, skills, and attitudes. 

A third planning concern iiivolves decisions about spac^ and design of 
the center. The amount of space to be allocated to the center along with 
the location within the room, as well as furniture and equipment needs for 
the center must be identified. Once these space and furniture needs have 
been determined, the fourth planning concern is the acquisition of these 
materials. Some of these materials are commercially avaiUble, while others 
may be created by the teacher. 

Since all students in a classroom can not be in a Learning Center at 
the same time, the fifth planning concern is the need to select students to 
form groups. These groups then must be scheduled for a Ume at the Learning 
Center. A sixth planning concern is the selection of learning activities 
for the center. A variety of individual and small group activities could 
be used in a center. 
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Decisions atout evaluaUon and record keeping need to be made as the 
seventh planning concern. Charts for Individuals or for the entire class 
are useful In recording student progress. T^e eighth planning concern Is 
the need to orient the students before Learning Centers are actually used. 
Before students go to the Learning Center, teachers should discuss the stu- 
dents* responslblliUes and demonstrate procedures necessary to complete the 
Learning Center tasks. 
Transition Suggestions 

Teachers In middle school classrooms who are considering using Learning 
Centers need to become familiar with and be prepared for all aspects of 
planning and preparation discussed above. A number of books provide this 
necessary background. 

N«xt, teachers should start small - vith one Learning Center. Unfore- 
seen problems might occur when students begin to use the Learning Center and 
revisions in the manajement of the Learning Center can be made before more 
centers are used. Teachers might need to revise various conditions such as 
directions, behavioral guidelines, materials, time limits, record keeping, 
scheduling, the number of students in a group, and movement to and from the 
Learning Center. 

Once these refinements in the Learning Center management system are 
made, the middle school teacher is ready to proceed with the development of 
additional Learning Centers. 

Teachers should proceed with more Learning Centers if they are comfort- 
able with them and If the students like them and learn from them. 
Conclusion 

A great deal of effort goes into creating a Learning Center, but the 
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rewirds are significant. Learning Centers provide an alternative to tradi- 
tional teaching methods, add variety to the classroon, and provide opportuni- 
ties for active learning. By using Learning Centers in their classrooms, 
■iddle school teacners can include a wide range of creative activities and 
therefore make learning more interesting and exciting. 



Dr. Paul R. Burden 
Kansas State University 
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